CHAPTER I
PEKING
JANUARY, 1935. Peking. It was a day when a strong
west wind was driving a thick wall of yellow sand before
it. I was abroad in quest of information.
The results were not, to begin with, encouraging. At the
Geological Institute of China, Pere Teilhard de Chardin,
who, in 1931, had crossed Asia with the Citroen Expedition,
could only confirm me in my fears.
Szechwan was ravaged by civil war and inaccessible.
Chinese Turkestan was more "taboo" than ever. It was
impossible to obtain a visa to enter it, and if I were to try to
slip in unofficially by the caravan route I should inevitably
be sent back, as so many others had been, to the coast.
Also, the few Europeans who were still at Urumchi, the
capital of the province, could not, in spite of every effort made
by their legations, get out. The governing authorities there
took a malicious pleasure in keeping the few Germans and
Swedes who had gone in for business purposes, under lock
and key. The Citroen Expedition could count itself lucky
that, thanks to the magnificent gifts it made to the Governor,
Chin Shu-jen, it had been detained only five months.
A prince of Central Asiatic archaeology, Sir Aurel Stein,
had been forced to leave Turkestan in 1931 and was not
allowed to return. Even that famous and clever Swede,
Sven Hedin, had just been having trouble with the provincial
authorities. He had gone on behalf of the Chinese Govern-
ment, which was anxious to create motor routes, and it was
only on that plea that he was able to continue his work in
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